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BISHOP’S MESSAGE 


FROM DEPTHS TO HEIGHTS 


‘Bearing the human likeness, revealed in human shape, he humbled 
himself, and in obedience accepted even death — death on a cross. 
Therefore God raised him to the heights and bestowed on him the name 
above all names, that at the name of Jesus every knee should bow — 
in heaven, on earth, and in the depths — and every tongue confess, 
‘Jesus Christ is Lord’, to the glory of God the Father.’ Phil. 2:8-18 


LEE Hung-Chang, a prominent politician of the Ching Dynasty, was once on a mission 
in England at Eastertide. He noticed that many citizens wore a cross and that some shops 
and houses were also decorated with the sign of the cross. After receiving an explanation, 
he was still puzzled as to why Christians should accept this symbol of an instrument of 
cruel capital punishment of thousands of years ago as something to wear to mark the 
glorious resurrection of their Lord Jesus Christ. 

Mary Magdalene, in St. Mark’s account of the story, broke a small bottle of oil of nard 
and poured the oil over Jesus’ head. Further, as St. Luke’s Gospel tells us, she wetted 
Jesus’ feet with her tears and wiped them with her hair, kissing them and anointing them 
with the oil. Despite all the criticism at the time, as Jesus said, ‘wherever in all the world 
the Gospel is proclaimed, what she has done will be told as her memorial.’ Our church 
also remembers Mary Magdalene and has set July 22 as her Feast Day. 

Due to Mary’s sincere repentance, she offered herself as one of the women-followers 
of Jesus (Lk. 8:1-3) and served Jesus and his disciples faithfully, loyally and whole- 
heartedly. So, as.a reward, after his resurrection Jesus revealed himself first to her, and 
not to his beloved disciples. Furthermore, Jesus gave her an honourable charge, to tell 
his disciples to go to the shore of the lake in Galilee to wait for his appearance there. 
According to St. John, Jesus said to Mary, ‘Go to my brothers and tell them that I am 
ascending to my Father and your Father, my God and your God.’ 

Jesus lifted Mary Magdalene from ‘depths (Sheol) to heights (Paradise) because she 
proved her repentance by deeds. 

The Rev. Martin Luther King, Jr. once said, “The worth of an individual does not lie 
in the measure of his intellect, his racial origin, or his social position. Human worth lies 
in relatedness to God. An individual has value because he has value to God.’ Therefore 
we Christians should not take as a chance of excusing ourselves the idea that we are not 
worthy for the work of serving God. Someone has said, ‘When God calls us to do his 
work, he does not ask, ““Are you worthy?” or “Can you?’’, but “Are you willing?” ’ 

St. Paul said to the Philippians: ‘My friends, all that is true, all that is noble, all that 
is just and pure, all that is lovable and gracious, whatever is excellent and admirable — 
fill all your thoughts with these things.’ 

May God bless us and strengthen us, so that we also can fulfil his will and finally 
be lifted, no more as a sinner but as a good and trusty servant. 


Your obedient servant in Christ, 


+ P. Y. CHEUNG 
Bishop of Taiwan 


CONVENTION ’86 
by Rev. David Chee 


The Diocesan Convention this year was a break from the past routine of hearing 
reports and deliberating on a couple of motions, culminating in the election of diocesan 
office-bearers. The special feature this time was, besides the above, the inclusion of a pre- 
convention seminar on the convention theme, ‘““Moving into Indigenisation.”’ 

Delegates met first on the evening before the official opening Eucharist to share, in 
five groups, thoughts and feelings on three sub-topics under the main theme. The first 
group discussed the content of indigenisation, considering problems pertaining to theology, 
Anglican tradition and Chinese culture. The second sub-topic, “‘Lay participation’’, was 
split between two groups. One considered worship and church-work — organisation, 
evangelism and so on — while the other studied the function and duties of vestries, bishop’s 
committees and their members, and also their improvement in the context of indigenisation. 
The third sub-topic, “Christian life’’, was also divided into two areas for two groups to 
concentrate upon. One dealt with family life, personal life-planning and work attitude, 
the other with stewardship and social concern. 

Reports and motions to be presented to the convention were discussed at the final 
plenary. One motion of great significance was the proposal to form a “‘Life’? Committee, or 
some such group, with executive power to deal with specific problems in the life of an 
Episcopalian in the local context. Examples of specific problems mentioned included the 
use of joss-sticks in prayers and certain arrangements at funerals, which were important 
to every community in our culture. The overall chairman of the sessions was the Dean of 
St. John’s Cathedral, the Very Reverend Samuel Chen. 

All the pre-convention activities were held at St. Luke’s Church, as was the opening 
Holy Eucharist. This service saw three distinguished guests from PECUSA. The Reverend 
Canon Roswell Moore, President of Province VIII, of which we are a part, Mrs. Nita Hogue, 
representing the Episcopal Churchwomen, and Mrs. Lyn Johnson from U.T.O. were all 
welcomed by the delegates. After the Communion, Canon Moore addressed the delegates, 
bringing greetings from other parts of the province. 

The convention then adjourned to the basement meeting-room of the hotel where the 
delegates, numbering around fifty, were lodged. It was an almost non-stop meeting for the 
afternoon and the following day. The Bishop chaired all the sessions of the lively conven- 
tion. Highlights included the receiving of the report of the pre-convention seminar and the 
debate on local church support towards the diocesan budget. Proposals to form the “‘Life”’ 
committee and another pro-tem group to study structure and function of parish vestries 
were accepted. The Bishop also announced clergy movements and his plans for retirement 
in 1987. As in past practice, the last session was given over to the election of office-bearers. 

On the Bishop’s Advisory Council (Standing Committee) for 1986 we have Messrs. 
Yu-tou Li, Alex Tseng and C. F. Hu from the laity and Revs. Samuel Chen, Jason Ke and 
David Chee from the clergy. Messrs. Herbert Ma and William Wang remain as Chancellor 
and Diocesan Treasurer, respectively. Rev. John Chien replaces the Very Rev. Samuel 
Chen as Diocesan Registrar. On the executive (council) side, there is a change of guards. 
Rev. Samuel Lin takes over from Rev. David Chee the Dept. of Evangelism and Communica- 
tion, David Chee takes over chairmanship of the Worship Committee from Rev. Andrew 
Huang (retiring after over 10 years in this position), and Rev. Charles Chen becomes director 
of the Service Dept. Rev. David Lai and Mrs. Marina Lin stay on as heads of the Nurture 
Dept. and Churchwomen, respectively. 

The convention also noted the official retirement of the Rev. Henry Pan of St. James’ 
Church in Taichung after fifteen years’ service in the Church. The Bishop thanked him for 
his loyal service. Fr. Pan continues to help at the Chapel of the Leading Star. 

It was goodbye time in the afternoon of February 4, ending perhaps the shortest con- 
vention of the diocese in years (excluding the pre-convention session), but one of those 
which accomplished the most. The meeting this year was indeed highly praised by most of 
the delegates. 


A NEW MEMBER OF OUR CHURCH TEAM IN TAIWAN 


I wish I were a cassowary 

On the plains of Timbuctoo, 

Then I would eat a missionary 

And his prayer and hymn book, too. 


(A ‘song my mother taught me’) 


How many missionaries do you know? Anyone who has met none at all, or only a 
very few, may be surprised to learn that the kind envisaged in this ditty — a sombre-clad 
gentleman wandering through some _less- 
inhabited region clutching a big black book 
under one arm and looking perpetually 
pious — is an even rarer bird than the cas- 
sowary itself. Missionaries come, or go, in 
as many different sorts, shapes, sizes, colours 
and ages as cheeses, and move from and to an 
even greater number of places. Even so, a 
visitor to Taiwan might be excused for not 
immediately realising that six feet five and a 
half of lanky young Kentishman, with a wry 
grin and nursing a bright blue crash helmet, 
or crooning to a guitar, was one of their 
number. 


Stephen Newell, who is twenty-one, ar- 
rived here in September last year from England 
to help at SJSMIT. When the school closed 
for the winter vacation, Stephen and some 
other young people he had met in Taipei went 
for a quick trip round some of the nearby 
countries. On his return, he wrote the follow- 
ing short account of his work at Hsinpu. Per- 
haps it may help someone else whom God 
wants for this kind of service to hear the call 
and accept it. 


Life in a Chinese Technical School 
by Stephen Newell 


It seems strange to be writing to you about my life here at Hsinpu for two; albeit 
related, reasons. The first is that I haven’t been living here for the last month; the second 
is that my immediate inspiration for writing comes from my experiences around S.E. Asia. 


So to the story of everyday life in a technical school in Taiwan. If I asked most of 
you out there in ‘Friendship Land’ what you knew of Hsinpu Kung Chuan, I think a blank 
face would be the response. Perhaps if I gave you the English name, St. John’s and St. 
Mary’s Institute of Technology, it might be greeted with more recognition. Well, for those 
of you still none the wiser, the aforementioned college is the Episcopal Church of Taiwan’s 
single establishnient for secondary education. 


Now that we know what the college is, I will tell you more, of how I come to be in 
it. Being a rebellious child, once through University, I decided to scorn a ‘proper job’ 
‘in electronics and to leave England’s sheltered shores and increase my awareness of the 
world around me. As I had previously travelled around Europe and America, my appetite 
was whetted, and the choice seemed to be Africa or Asia. Thus, while supposedly studying 
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for my finals, I came to be at a Church Missionary Society selection conference. It is as 
a result of this conference that I come to be in Taiwan, twelve thousand miles away from 
the place I used to call home. 


SJSMIT is situated on the northwest coast of Taiwan, about twenty kilometres from 
Tamsui. The sea forms one boundary of the school property. Previously I have described 
it as the edge of nowhere, since the sea is certainly somewhere. 


There are about 3600 students here, 95% of whom are male, in five grades, their ages 
ranging from about fifteen to twenty-one. The school is split into four departments, 
Mechanical Engineering, Industrial Engineering, Electrical Engineering and Electronic 
Engineering. Despite this technical bias, there are a number of courses in English, which 
is where the only foreigner (I omit the word ‘devil’, in hope), i.e. me, fits in. I teach mainly 
English conversation to first years. This is quite difficult, with up to sixty in a class. ! 
also have some new business English to teach: these lessons, hopefully, will be more 
rewarding. 


For the most part I like, and am liked by, the students and people in general here. 
I am still, even after six months, a rather amusing novelty. I think something in my 
character could be the reason for this. My second name certainly isn’t Conformity. I try 
to join in as much as I can with student life and am often to be seen kicking a football 
around or trying to play tennis. I even have a go at baseball and basketball, very novel 
for one so freshly out of “good ol’ Blighty.’’ Also, as may be expected, I help with the 
English club. 


On the more obviously Christian side, I try to join in with the Fellowship where 
language allows. I also run an English Bible study, which is quite well attended. There 
is one other area which I find very rewarding. This, strangely enough, is wandering, in 
the evening or night, around the playing fields. There is something intensely spiritual 
and pure in the sky at Hsinpu. It affords a great opportunity for talking about the mystical 
side of life — about which the Chinese already know a great deal. 


So, all in all, I am very happy to have been given this opportunity. Yes, I’m some- 
times intensely lonely, and would love to see some of the home comforts. However, as my 
guitar and Mandarin both become more rewarding, I feel I can truly call Hsinpu my home. 


GLERGY RETREAT 
by Rev./David Chee 


The clergy of the Diocese met for a retreat from April 14-16 at Hsitou, forest reserve 
of the National Taiwan University in Nantou Hsien. It really started out as a retreat but 
ended more like a conference. However, the benefits from the meeting were tremendous, so 
the name of the gathering has become of no consequence. 


For a starter, the Rev. Hsien-Chi Wang reported on the meeting he attended in 
Bangkok of the CCA’s Theological Commission. He also spoke on Indigenisation of the 
Church, following the timetable. But the actual thrust from which all reaped a wonderful 
time came from the sharing of thoughts and feelings on a number of specific issues pertain- 
ing to clergy conduct. What resulted was a true fellowship of love, and the presence of the 
Lord was evident. The reflections on church work brought further discussions on the 
overall strategy of our diocese. 


The Bishop and clergy had a good lunch, feasting on two trout fished, using line and 
bait, by Revs. Charles Chen and Andrew Huang — from the restaurant’s small fish pond. 
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FROM HSINCHU TO NEIHU 


About two years ago, plans were laid for a Gospel Hall to be established in the uni- 
versity town of Hsinchu. Later, as readers may recall, Bishop Edward Haynsworth visited 
the proposed site with Bishop Cheung and subsequently a U. T. O. grant was approved to 
assist with financing the project. A special fund opened here in Taiwan at that time, in 
the year of our 30th anniversary, was also to be directed to this work. 


Unfortunately this plan has proved to be, for the time being, impracticable. One 
important reason is that the government department which had been using the premises 
under consideration, and with which negotiations had been made, then suffered some 
reorganisation and a change of heads. Asa result, the boundaries of the property to be sold 
have still not been settled. In addition, the price asked continues to be beyond our fore- 
seeable means. Another difficulty in pursuing the Hsinchu plan at thistime is that it would 
need a full-time chaplain which, with the present number of clergy, cannot be arranged. 


In the meantime, the attention of the diocese has been drawn to another district. 
This is Neihu, Taipei’s rapidly developing new suburb in the north. According to the re- 
port of the Taipei Municipal Government Development Project, Neihu is about to become 
the largest residential section of the city. It anticipates that one quarter of the population 
of Taipei will move there. Schools, hospitals and other public services are already well 
on the way to completion and the district is moving steadily towards a prosperous future. 
Already nine of our Episcopal families have settled in Neihu and in view of this present 
trend and the expected expansion of the suburb, there is a pressing need for pastoral care. 
It is thus time for our Church to begin work there. For this purpose, some property has 
been bought — the ground floor apartments, one first floor apartment and both basements 
of two adjacent new buildings. 


It is part of the Chinese way of life to make the temple a real community centre. 
Western visitors to a temple would probably be surprised to see the amount of activity 
going on there at almost any time of the week. Housewives on their way home from the 
market and workers from their offices call in for a few minutes’ prayer, elderly citizens 
sit and chat in the surrounds, small children play about inside and out and there is some- 
times a drink-vending machine by the door for the thirsty. The temple serves as a centre 
not only of worship but also of everyday life. This fact is of great value in bringing people 
in this country to Christ. By establishing our churches also as community centres with 
facilities open to all, we can attract many non-Christians who then make their first contact 
with Christian laity as well as our clergy. 


The plan for Neihu, therefore, is to make one of the apartments into a small church, 
to seat about sixty, and to establish in the other two a nursery and a library, for the double 
purpose of serving the community and providing an introduction to the Christian family. 
_It is hoped that this will also contribute something to the Church finances. 


The proposed centre is only eight miles from St. John’s Cathedral and will be set up 
and manned by the Cathedral staff and people. 


Since the scheme for Hsinchu has been, at least temporarily, thwarted, approval has 
been received from U. T. O. for the grant which was made for that project to be used for 
the new one at Neihu. 


BOOK REVIEW 


For most Christians, growing in faith and love is not an easy thing to do. Some, and 
apparently some Anglicans in particular, have been so imbued with a sense of their un- 
worthiness — often from the pulpit and the prayerbook — that they interpret this as worth- 
lessness, so that the very idea of loving themselves sounds quite impossible and un-Christian. 
Others have had painful experiences of rejection that have so lowered them in their own 
estimation that for them, too, such love seems out of the question. Some unhappy people 
have had so little love shown ‘them — for example, during an upset childhood — that they 
have become convinced that they are unloved, and unlovable, by anyone at all, including 
God. This feeling of rejection, this self-devaluation, often lies so deep in the sub-conscious 
mind that the person is unaware of it, in spite of the problems it causes. 


Yet Jesus’ second great commandment is “‘Love your neighbour as yourself,” and in 
spiritual writings, Bible study groups and also from the pulpit, the message is now coming, 
“Unless you first learn to love yourself, you cannot love your neighbour as you should.” 
To this, the bewildered reaction of so many is ““How can I? It’s wrong to love myself.” 


For such people, and for others, too, there is now a small, easy-to-read handbook 
which offers practical methods for - 
learning to realise one’s real worth, 
improving one’s self-image and thus 
being able to love oneself, the right 
way, and others similarly. 


This book, “IT’S GOOD TO BE 
ME”, is subtitled ‘Pathways to 
Wholeness’’. Written by a team of 
Christians, the first chapter begins: 


“It has been said that the 
Glory of God is man fully 
alive, and in this booklet 
we are outlining an approach 
fo. man fully ‘alive’ or 
‘wholeness’. By ‘wholeness’ 
we mean not only healing, 
but positive growth into the 
people that God intends us 
10:D¢e,”” 


In the Introduction, the editor, 
Fr. Vincent Hobbs, explains that the 3 
idea for the book grew out of his $ a > 


reading Agnes Sandford’s short Af- Z 
firmation of Faith and presents a plan ab 


for using a more detailed Affirmation 
developed by the team, and some Na 
shorter versions of this. Also in the ‘ 
book, as he writes, “some of the 
team have shared their testimonies 24 

{1S GOOD To BEME 
of how the Lord blessed them through Ave ee es 
their use of the Affirmation.” ere PEG DEO EOS MES 


The Foreword is by Canon A. J. Glennon, of Sydney. In it he says: 


ee 


. the affirmations which the book contains are of central impor- 
tance. They enable faith to be acted on in an effective way so that in 
the process of time the blessings referred to become what is experienced 
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in point of fact. Part of their value is that there is very little of this 
kind of insight available in Christian literature. They fill a gap and 
in that sense are most valuable.” 


Bishop John Gerry (Roman Catholic), or Brisbane, has also written an Acknowledge- 
ment which begins as follows: 


“St. John expresses the basis of the Christian’s serenity in his first 
letter: ‘We have come to know and to believe in the love God has for 
us.’ (1 John 4:16) This knowledge, which the Spirit gives us, ‘casts out 
all fear’ and inspires ‘confidence on the day of judgment.’ 

We can be told and reassured that we are worthwhile people. We can be 
reminded of God’s loving care for us — but until each of us can take 
God at His word and say confidently, ‘It’s good to be me,’ this en- 
couragement is futile.” 


Throughout the book there are sketches which are amusing but at the same time 
poignant illustrations of some of the ideas expressed. Also, each of the twelve chapters is 
headed with a smaller drawing. As is explained, these form a series symbolising the gradual 
rise from the darkness of our turmoil, depressions, etc. to the light of Jesus and a freedom 
to love and to say and affirm, ‘It’s good to be me.’ 


(Paperback, printed by Assembly Press, Slacks Creek, Queensland. About Aust.$4. Available 
through the editor, Fr. Vincent Hobbs, Catholic Church, Bardon, Queensland, Australia.) 


FOR A BETTER TOMORROW 


A demonstration of the practice 
of courtesy and cleanliness was 
given this month by students of 
the National Taiwan Normal Uni- 
versity. This was part of a campaign 
for social improvement launched 
last year by our notable Episcopalian, 
Mrs. Yu Toong Metsung, the wife 
of Premier Yu Kuo-Hwa. 


The theme of the demonstra- 
tion, which Mrs. Yu attended in 
her capacity as. director of the 
Chinese Women’s Anti-Aggression es ih 
League, was “Tomorrow there will be a esner and more courtegt: eee i 


Speaking to the students, many of whom will become teachers, Mrs. Yu urged all 
teachers to set their students a good example and thus help to build a better society. 
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FROM HERE AND THERE — VISITORS AND LETTERS 


THERE were many people in Taiwan who remembered the Reverend Roy W. Taylor 
when he paid us a brief visit late in March. Fr. Taylor worked in Tainan from 1971 to 1979 
at St. Michael’s Chapel, as warden of the Students’ Hostel there, and lecturing in English 
at the National Cheng Kung University. He speaks Mandarin and had plenty of opportunity 
to do so as he was welcomed back by old friends. 

Now in the position of Overseas Missionary Fellowship’s China Co-ordinator, Fr. Taylor 
was paying his first visit to China since leaving Taiwan. He preached at Good Shepherd 
Church on Palm Sunday to the combined Chinese and English congregations, with ‘instant 
interpretation’ by himself. From Taiwan, Fr. Taylor went to Hong Kong, from where he 
wrote: 


“I went into China alone, and spent 12 days there. Transportation 
sometimes had its problems, but I was able to see everyone I was 
supposed to see. 

In some ways the country pended me of what Taiwan was like 15 or 
more years ago. People were very friendly and welcoming — and 
that is certainly true of Taiwan. 

I am now in Hong Kong for some important consultations, and will 
fly home to England on the 21st. It looks as if the Qinghai trip is 
off; so I do not know when I shall be in this part of the world again.”’ 


BISHOP Joseph Heistand and his wife Roberta visited Keelung and Taipei on March 
20th, just for four hours. Bishop Heistand was serving as ship’s chaplain on board the liner 
Elizabeth II on her round-the-world trip. Bishop Cheung took the couple to see St. John’s 
Cathedral, Holy Trinity Church, Good Shepherd and the Chiang Kai-Shek Memorial. Later, 
Mrs. Cheung received the following letter from Mrs. Heistand: 


“It was lovely to see you once again and a delight to be with you 
in your home! 

P. Y. was so kind to drive down to Keelung to pick us up. Despite 
the mix-up in meeting places, it was a lovely day. 

We so enjoyed meeting your clergy and their wives, and seeing the 
exciting work you all are doing in Taiwan. The visit to the Chiang 
Kai-Shek Memorial was quite special. 

The scarf and the vase I shall use and enjoy and think of our happy 
time with you both.” 


TWO letters from Honolulu: 


Dear friends of Taiwan, 


Your generous gift to the Memorial Scholarship Fund of St. 
Andrew’s Priory honoring Bishop Kennedy has touched me greatly. 
He loved Taiwan and all those who took part in the success of the 
Church growth there. This gift makes me know that you realize his 
love for you all. 

Bishop Cheung will be greatly missed after his retirement. We'll 
pray for a good man to take his place. May he and Lucy enjoy needed 
rest in their retirement. 


Gratefully and devotedly, 


Katherine Kennedy 


si Che 


And from St. Andrew’s Priory School, an Episcopal Day School for Girls: 
Dear Bishop Cheung: 


I wish to express my deep gratitude to you and the wonderful people 
of the Missionary Diocese of Taiwan for the very generous gift of 
U.S.$1,200.00 in memory of my father, Bishop Harry S. Kennedy. 
Your gift has been placed in the Bishop Harry S. Kennedy Memorial 
Scholarship Fund. The fund has been invested and the annual income 
therefrom will be used for tuition assistance for students from needy 
families. As such, it is a form of “‘living’? memorial that will benefit 
students for generations to come — a wonderful and fitting perpetual 
tribute to my father. 


He had so many wonderful memories of his visits to Taiwan, its Diocese 
and people, that he experienced during his episcopacy and since — 
including the most recent trip in 1984. He spoke often of his friends 
there and the good work you all have done and continue to do in 
the name of Jesus Christ. He had a very soft spot in his heart for 
all of you and a great pride in all you have achieved. 


Please pass on the best wishes and gratitude of myself and our entire 
family to the people of your diocese for their thoughtfulness and 
love. 


Faithfully in Christ, 


The Rev. David K. Kennedy 
Headmaster 


FROM England, Mrs. Charles P. Gilson writes: 


“IT am here in Hove with my son, Charles, for over-Easter, returning 
to New Hampshire on April 9. It has felt as cold as home, but flowers 
are blooming.” 


THANK YOU 


We would like to repeat publicly our sincere thanks to those who have, from time to 
time, sent donations towards the publication of “‘Friendship”’. Like all other costs, those 
of producing this magazine are rising and the Taiwan Episcopal Church is grateful for the 
help you have given in keeping going this link with you all. For anyone else who would 
like to contribute, to this or to any other aspect of the Church’s work here, it is essential 
for cheques to be made payable to ‘“‘Taiwan Episcopal Church’. The address is: 


Taiwan Episcopal Church, 1-105-7 Hangchow South Road, Taipei 10044, TAIWAN R.O.C. 
Please note that there will be no Summer 1986 issue of ‘‘Friendship’’, since the chief 


reporter, typist, editor and proofreader is going home for two months’ furlough — to 
Melbourne’s winter! 
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A FOREIGNER LOOKS AT TAIWAN — Part 6 


“For days’ work and weeks’ work, as I go up and down, 
There are many gardens all about the town.” 
From an English song. 


You don’t have to be in Taiwan long to find that the people here love gardens and 
flowers. In fact, foreigners who are acquainted with nothing Chinese but their paintings 
would already have some notion of this. 

Arriving at the international airport, of which the parking area and approaches are 
planted with a variety of trees and flowering shrubs, travelling along the highways and 
roads, driving round the suburbs, or wandering about the lanes and alleys, one sees ample 
evidence of the hard work put in by private householders and by council workers to 
beautify countryside and city alike with floral colour. 

In the city centre, apartment dwellers have established little green ferneries on their 
balconies, with here a small bush covered in a mass of pink, there a pot of bright red lilies 
and, further along the street, railings festooned with trails of yellow allemanda and magenta 
bouganvillea, all helping to brighten the appearance of the highrise buildings. At ground 
level, trees dangle branches across high garden walls over which camellia buds, now swelling 
to pink and white, also peep and cumquat trees display their little balls of gold. The pale 
mauve bignonia creeps across an archway, while round the corner its cousin drapes a whole 
wall in a curtain of brilliant orange trumpets. 

Public gardens, on the whole, 
are more formal. One of the largest, »~ 
surrounding the Chiang Kai-Shek 
Memorial in Taipei, brings to mind 
the ordered gardens of England’s | 
‘stately homes’ and the carefully 
planned rows of colour in some of | 
the parks in Tasmania. In this | 
garden, flowering plants and small 
shrubs are neatly arranged in 
patterns, and paths are lined with 
trees and trimmed hedges. Here, 
too, are beds of red ‘bonfire’ salvia 
and ponds with waterlilies and 
lotus flowers. 

Other parks, though less mag- 
nificent, are also a pleasant break 4 
from the dreariness of glass, concrete — 
and iron. There are a great number ~~ 
of them dotted throughout the 


’ city, the smaller ones offering some restful green and a place to sit for a while or to eat 


lunch, while the larger areas provide shady space for a stroll and for children to play in. 
Some even have basketball courts and rinks for roller-skating and all of them are favourite 
places for recreation on-Sundays, many people’s only day off. 

Every weekend during the ‘flower season’, in February-March, literally thousands of 
people make their way on foot or in bumper-to-bumper lines of cars and buses, scarcely 
moving, up the mountain to the most famous park of all, on Yang Ming Shan, to revel in the 
beauty of masses of cherry and plum blossom and azaleas and to have their photographs 
taken with a background of these and other Spring blooms. 

Another popular place in Taipei is a large flower market which springs into existence 
each Sunday in a large area under the city freeway. Here hundreds of people linger among 
stalls of seeds and seedlings, bulbs and cuttings, pot-plants, shrubs and trees, while attendant 


‘merchants offer every conceivable garden-growing aid and accompaniment — books, tools, 


fertilizers, pots and potstands, trellises, painted ducks and even gnomes. 
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One thing that catches the eye of the garden-loving 
visitors is the trees. Those of one particular variety, not 
very tall, are cut and trained to grow into a number of 
small leafy domes. These are very popular and are to be 
seen along roadsides as well as in parks“and private gar- 
dens. Other trees are clipped into tall cones and some 
are in the shapes of birds and animals. One useful pur- 
pose served by trimming the trees in this way is that 
they can then more easily survive ie ravaging fury of 
the summer typhoons. * |: 

Roadways are decorated with -trees' and flowers, 
too. Some of the flowers are those of ‘permanent’ trees . 
and large shrubs, such as red. and cream grevilleas,” 
yellow cassia, salmon-coloured kapok and pink bauhinia. 
Others, of smaller shrubs and plants, are grown in pots 
| which can then be transported and set-in the centre 
beds, or round the feet of lamp-posts, and later changed 
i when their season is over. Thus orange nasturtiums, 

huge white and gold and bronze chrysanthemums, 
= “ pink azaleas, mauve petunias, white daisies, brown 
and Hee marigolds and red poinsettias take their turns in these displays. 

With their love of flowers and the easy access to teachers from Japan, it is not sur- 
prising that many local ladies study that country’s well-known and admired art of flower- 
arrangement. Some OL ou Episcopal Churchwomen’s groups run such classes. The en- 
thusiasm and progress of the students are readily seen in the beautiful vases of flowers with 
which Good Shepherd Church is decorated week by week. The more traditional Chinese 
arrangements, also striking, are used in the Cathedral. 

Not all of the gardens one passes in the city are flower gardens, however. In this 
extremely densely populated island, people use many seemingly unlikely scraps of land to 
produce vegetables, either for home use or for sale. On the narrow strip of earth along- 
side the suburban railway line, sweet-potatoes crawl right up to the spaces between the 
sleepers. Further along, in a tiny triangle bounded by this line, a main road and one wall 
of a building, six cabbages struggle to maturity. One sprawling, shallow arm of the river 
has recently been contained in a man-made channel and already the flats thus exposed 
are clothed in a patchwork of flourishing small market gardens. 

And for those who like garden- 
ing on a small scale, the ‘Little 
People’s Country’ or ‘Window on 
China’ is a delight. This tourist 
attraction near Taoyuan, south of 
Taipei, displays models of some of e™ 
China’s landmarks and well-known 
old homes. Throughout the large 
area, all the little gardens are of © 
real plants and trees, cultivate 
by the bonsai method. Even the 
bamboo trees which are so im- 
portant to the Chinese way of life 
are here in miniature, just fifteen 
inches high and with tiny leaves 
to match. 

So the patience and skill of 
many who enjoy watching things gr 
As the song continues, 


“‘T have passed your railings when you never knew 
And, people who have gardens, I give my thanks to you.” 
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